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Western Europe and the War in 
the East. 


No better evidence could be produced of the fact 
that desire of permanent peace is rapidly growing 
and strengthening itself throughout the civilized 
world than the way in which the nations of Western 
Europe are conducting themselves in reference to the 
Russo-Japanese War. 

The. outbreak of hostilities has undoubtedly made 
the European capitals somewhat nervous, and there 
has been talk of preparation for possible contingen- 
cies. Naval plans, in particular, have been hastened 
toward completion. But there has been nothing 
which may properly be called war excitement. No 
inflammatory threats have been indulged in. There 
has been no serious taking of sides by the govern- 
ments, no diplomatic chafing and nagging. On the 
contrary, the spirit of sobriety and self-restraint and 
conciliatoriness has prevailed to an unwonted degree. 

This seems the more remarkable from the fact that 
the two powers which are at war are allies the one of 
Great Britain, the other of France. Twenty-five 
years ago these two western powers, which have al- 
ways, until recently, considered themselves natural 


been quickly involved in the war, and all Europe 
would probably have been aflame. 

But instead of showing any disposition to get into 
the war, the British and French governments have 
hastened to declare themselves neutral, and have 
made every needful effort to prevent it from creating 
friction between them. They have communicated 
frankly with each other in regard to the subject and 
have taken unusual precautions to strengthen their 
mutual friendship. The other important European 
powers have acted for the most part in the same gen- 
eral spirit. This change in the spirit of Western 
Europe is a political omen of the deepest significance. 

These powers have likewise joined heartily in the 
project initiated by Secretary Hay to restrict the area 
of hostilities, to prevent the war from involving other 
nations besides Russia and Japan, and from issuing 
in injustice toward China. Indeed, it is not improb- 
able that Mr. Hay had diplomatically sounded them 
and assured himself of their goodwill before he sent 
out his formal note. 

Fear of the disastrous consequences of a general 
war under present military conditions may easily be 
charged as the motive for this conduct. This has 
undoubtedly played its part, and it is not at all to 
the discredit of the governments that it has done so. 
Wisdom is none the less wisdom because it has been 
taught by fear. 

But the real cause of their efforts to prevent the 
war from embroiling them has been a very different 
one from dread of disastrous consequences. It has 
been none other than the strong and rapidly growing 
public sentiment in Western Europe, particularly in 
France and England, against war and in favor of arbi- 
tration. This new sentiment has become so wide- 
spread and powerful that the governments themselves 
have become deeply affected by it; at least they have 
been compelled to take account of it. That is the 
secret of the matter. 

The influences which led to the signing of the 
Franco-British arbitration treaty on the 14th of Octo- 
ber last, and of the subsequent treaties between 
France and Italy, England and Italy, and Holland 
and Denmark, have continued to operate even more 
powerfully and insistently since the rupture between 
Japan and Russia on the 6th of February than be- 
fore. England has already signed a similar treaty 
with Spain and is negotiating with other countries. 
France is negotiating for treaties with Belgium, 
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Holland, Denmark, and Scandinavia; and several 
of these powers of Western Europe have lodged at 
Washington their desire for arbitration treaties with 
the United States. There is a veritable “storm- 
centre” of arbitration now prevailing in Western 
Europe, the strength of which has not been appre- 
ciably affected by the war. It is in the main the 
forces which have produced this that are back of the 
action of the Western European governments in 
reference to the war in the Far East. 

This condition, which we do not think we over- 
draw, makes the whole situation much less dark and 
threatening than it otherwise would be. It has given 
general assurance that the war, bad enough where it 
is, will not extend itself beyond the two nations 
which have fallen into it through the selfish and ag- 
gressive policies which they were fatuously pursuing. 
It gives reasonable ground also for believing that the 
days of great war coalitions are over. The coalitions 
of the future which are foreshadowed in the conduct 
of the European states towards the present war are 
pretty certain to be in the interests of the limitation 
of war and the preservation of general peace. 

We have here evidence of a remarkable triumph of 
the best elements of our civilization, on which it is 
perfectly reasonable to build very large hopes, even 
in the midst of the gloom and humiliation which the 
titanic conflict in the East has brought upon us, and 
from which we cannot hope to escape for weary 
months to come. Are not the nations really begin- 
ning to reverse the old apothegm, and in time of 
war to prepare for peace? The signs of the times 
are pointing strongly that way. 


The Senate and Arbitration Treaties. 


It is generally known now that the delay of our 
government in taking up the matter of treaties of 
obligatory arbitration with other powers which are 
ready to make them is due wholly to the attitude of 
the Senate. Both the President and Secretary Hay, 
not only at the time of the Washington Arbitration 
Conference in January, but since then, have declared 
themselves in favor of the conclusion of such treaties 
at the earliest practicable moment. 

It is known also that several of the governments 
of Western Europe have, through their diplomatic 
representatives at Washington, signified to our State 
Department their desire to enter into arbitration 
treaties with this country. 

The people of the United States are unquestion- 
ably in sympathy with the views of the State De- 
partment on the subject. The action of the great 
conference which met at Washington on the 12th of 
January, under the lead of Ex-Secretary of State 
Foster, was approved practically everywhere. Not a 
single important daily, so far as we know, expressed 
disapproval. Even among the Irish Societies, which 


opposed so strongly the Olney-Pauncefote Convention 
of 1897, there has appeared as yet no very serious 
opposition to a treaty with Great Britain at the 
present time: certainly none whatever to treaties 
with other powers. 

But, so far as can be learned, the Senate shows no 
disposition to move in the matter. The President 
seems to know that if he should send in treaties they 
would run the risk of being defeated. He certainly 
thinks so, unless all the information conveyed by the 
press from Washington is untrustworthy. 

Just what is the trouble in the Senate, nobody 
seems to be able to find out. Is its attitude one of 
direct opposition to arbitration treaties? Is it en- 
tirely indifferent to the subject? Is it so taken up 
with political manceuvring and machinations that it 
has no time or heart for these larger interests of “ col- 
lective civilization?” Or is it simply holding the 
subject at arm’s length as a means of impressing the 
public with its own primacy and power? We should 
not feel warranted in answering any of these ques- 
tions in the affirmative, though one cannot help ask- 
ing them. 

It is certainly most extraordinary that, when the 
demand for treaties of obligatory arbitration is so 
urgent elsewhere in the government and the nation 
at large, no word of interest should be heard from 
the Senate Chamber; or so rare a word. for we do 
not forget the splendid utterance a fortnight and 
more ago of Mr. Frye, the president of the Senate. 
What he said seems, however, to have been only his 
individual view, and not to have reflected any general 
sentiment among his fellow-senators. 

The Senate is a part of the treaty-making power of 
the government, and prides itself, very properly, on 
this high prerogative. But its duties under the con- 
stitution can hardly be said to be fulfilled by the as- 
sumption of a purely negative or even of a critical 
attitude toward subjects on which treaties ought to 
be negotiated. Its function is something more than 
merely to examine and approve or to pick to pieces 
and reject treaties which the President has sent in. 
The Constitution contemplated that the Senate should 
advise with the President as to when treaties should 
be made and of what sort they ought to be. Other- 
wise it has no right to claim to be a part of the treaty- 
making power, but only a brake on the power of the 
President. 

In important cases like that of international arbi- 
tration treaties, the Senate, with its men of long ex- 
perience, ought to be the first to detect the high 
demands of the hour. It would not be out of 
place if it took the initiative. It ought to come 
forward and urge the President, if necessary, to the 
performance of his duty, instead of standing in his 
way in the spirit of indifference. The President is 
showing his appreciation of the responsibility of the 
Senate as a part of the treaty-making power much 
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better than that body itself, by declining to send to 
it any arbitration treaties until he is assured that it 
is sufficiently interested in the subject to be willing 
to join with him heartily in making them. How long 
he will have to wait, it is impossible to forecast. 
The shorter the time, the better it will please the 
people and the more it will be to the honor of the 
Senate itself. 


The Anglo-Spanish Arbitration Treaty. 


The treaty of arbitration between Great Britain 
and Spain, which was reported to be under way when 
our March issue went to press, was signed on the 
27th of February. It is in substantially the same 
terms as the Anglo-French treaty. Articles one and 
two, which contain the important features of the con- 
vention, are as follows: 

“Article I. Differences which may arise of a legal 
nature, or relating to the interpretation of treaties exist- 
ing between the two contracting parties, and which it 
may not have been possible to settle by diplomacy, shall 
be referred to the Permanent Court of Arbitration es- 
tablished at The Hague by the convention of July 29, 
1899, provided, nevertheless, that they do not affect the 
vital interests, the independence or the honor of the two 
contracting states, and do not concern the interests of 
third parties. 

“Art. II. In each individual case the high contract- 
ing parties, before appealing to the Permanent Court of 
Arbitration, shall conclude a special agreement defining 
clearly the matter in dispute, the scope of the powers of 
the arbitrators, and the periods to be fixed for the forma- 
tion of the arbitral tribunal and the several stages of the 
procedure.” 


This is the sixth of the treaties of obligatory arbi- 
tration, with stipulated reference to the Hague Court, 
which have now been signed. England is a party to 
three of them. France has also signed three treaties, 
the last one being with Spain, signed on the 26th 
of February, and is in negotiation for a number 
of others, namely, with the United States, Holland, 
Denmark, Norway and Sweden, and the republics of 
South America. 

This Anglo-Spanish treaty is like the former ones 
in reserving questions of vital interest and honor, 
and is thus inferior to the treaty between Holland 
and Denmark, which makes no limitation of the 
questions which are to go to the Hague Court. Why 
the question of independence should be put into a 
treaty of this kind, we have never been able to see. 
Arbitration presupposes and assumes independence 
on the part of the contracting parties, and it seems 
altogether superfluous to state it formally. Caution 
is a good thing, but over-caution is weakness. 

This treaty gives ground for great satisfaction as 
it extends and strengthens the cordon of arbitration 
agreements, which have come into existence with sur- 
prising rapidity in recent months, and which give us 


increasing assurance that in case of disputes between 
the contracting parties, all practicable pacific means 
will be exhausted before thought is entertained of 
going to war. The reservation of “ vital interests” 
and “honor” will, we think, in practice prove to be 
no reservation at all. These nations have frequently 
submitted to arbitration questions involving both 
honor and vital interests, and it is not at all likely 
that they will do worse under treaty than they have 
done without treaty. 


Editorial Notes. 


The date and place of the approaching 
Peace Congress having been fixed, arrange- 
ments for the meeting are being pushed as 
rapidly as practicable. Both the Mayor of Boston and 
the Governor of Massachusetts have expressed the warm- 
est interest in the Congress, and will do all in their power 
to make it a success, The Mayor has written to Mr. 
Mead, Chairman of the Committee on Organization, as 
follows: 


“T am glad to know of the effort which is being made 
to bring the International Peace Congress of 1904 to 
Boston. I am sure that we all in Boston feel that this 
city, which has always been the headquarters of the 
peace movement in America, is emphatically the place 
for this gathering. I wish to say, through you, to the 
committee that if the Congress comes to Boston, it will 
receive the warmest welcome and hospitality, and I be- 
lieve that Boston will do its utmost to make it a conspic- 
uous and memorable success. I am, 

Yours faithfully, 
Patrick A. Mayor. 


The Peace 
Congress. 


Since the decision of the Committee that the Congress 
shall meet in Boston the first week in October, the Mayor 
has undertaken to interest the citizens of Boston in the 
Congress in a practical way, and for this purpose will 
probably call a meeting of prominent business men at the 
City Hall about the middle of this month. The Interna- 
tional Peace Bureau at Berne has already sent out its 
first circular informing all the European societies of the 
time and place of meeting of the Congress. 


The Executive Board of the Peace Soci- 

ec Temper. Ys 47 New Broad Street, London, have 
issued an appeal to the ministers of reli- 

gion in Great Britain, in connection with the war between 
Japan and Russia, in which they point out the dangers 
likely to arise from the awakening of a partisan spirit, 
and urging the cultivation of a peaceable temper amongst 
Christian congregations. This letter, which has been 
sent to all ministers of churches and congregations in the 
land, to the number of thirty-six thousand, concludes as 
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follows: “We therefore respectfully ask you to bring 
your influence to bear upon your people, so that the 
sweet reasonableness of Jesus Christ, and His large love 
for humanity, may prevail amongst them; to make use 
of any opportunity which may present itself to you of 
pointing out the power which every individual possesses, 
and the responsibility attaching to such power, either of 
exciting or allaying the current feeling; and to urge 
your hearers, so far as possible, to do and say nothing to 
hinder the prayer, in which we all most heartily join: 
‘Give peace in our time, O Lord.’” It is pathetic, to 
say the least, that ministers of religion should need to be 
reminded of so elemental a part of their duty as this. It 
is still more pathetic that a considerable number of them 
will continue to neglect it after having been reminded of 
it. The war in South Africa might easily have been 
avoided if the British preachers had been faithful to their 
mission. The same might as truthfully be said of other 
wars, of other countries. 


The Rouen Peace Congress last Septem- 
ber voted a resolution recommending that 
national congresses be held in the different 
countries, to prepare for the work of the international 
congress and promote the cause within the national lim- 
its. A successful national congress had already been 
held in France. The friends of peace in England have 
already taken steps for the holding of a similar British 
national congress this year. <A preliminary meeting to 
consider the subject, called by the Peace Committee of 
the English Society of Friends, was held at Devonshire 
House, Bishopsgate St., London, on the 9th of February. 
There was a representative attendance from the British 
peace societies. After a free interchange of opinion, it 
was decided that a British national congress should be 
held each year, and a committee was created to prepare 
for such a congress this year, prior to the meeting of the 
international congress in Boston in October. The com- 
mittee consists of Dr. Darby and Mr. Crow of the Peace 
Society, Felix Moscheles and J. F. Green of the Interna- 
tional Arbitration and Peace Association, Mary L. Cooke 
and Ellen Robinson of the Peace Union, T. P. Newman 
and J. G. Alexander of the Friends Peace Committee, 
and William Randal Cremer, M. P., of the International 
Arbitration League. The committee was authorized to 
add two representatives of organized labor. The meet- 
ing voted an appeal to the British government to unite 
with that of France in endeavoring to bring about a 
speedy restoration of peace between Russia and Japan. 
It also voted a declaration that all treaties made in the 
future between Great Britain and other countries should 
be submitted to Parliament for discussion and approval 
before conclusion, 


National 
Peace Congresses. 


It can easily be seen that it will be much more diffigult 
to arrange for annual national congresses in the United 
States than in the countries of western Europe because of 
the great extent of our territory. 


The action of the British House of Com- 
mons on the importation of Chinese in- 
dentured laborers into the Transvaal seems 
beyond belief. No better evidence could be found of 
the degeneracy produced in British character by imperi- 
alism, and more particularly by the Transvaal war. 
Everybody will remember the vociferousness with which 
British officials and the British public declared the war 
to be fought in the interests of freedom and equality, of 
the native races as well as of the foreign residents. The 
war over, it has become increasingly clear that this whole 
cry was a huge falsehood, and that mercenariness, and 
that of a very low order, was at the bottom of the war. 
Cheap labor must be had for the mines, no matter what 
great principles of right and justice are sacrificed. The 
Friend (London) thus describes the conditions under 
which, by a majority of fifty-one, the House of Com- 
mons has voted in favor of Chinese contract labor in the 
Transvaal : 


South African 
Slavery. 


“The conditions under which it is intended to import 
these Asiatic laborers include prohibition of the right of 
trading, of holding any license, of leasing or purchasing 
land, or the possession of any economic rights. The 
laborer will be subject to transfer by assignment from 
one master to another. He will be confined in a com- 
pound which he may not leave without a signed permit 
from one authorized by his importer. If found away 
from the compound without such permit, he will be sub- 
ject to arrest by any policeman without warrant. The 
harboring or concealment of a deserter from the com- 
pound will render the offender liable to a fine not ex- 
ceeding £50. Such are some of the conditions under 
which it is proposed to secure cheap labor for the 
Johannesburg mines. It is mere trifling to compare them 
with the conditions of enlistment in the army. On the 


other hand, it is difficult to detect many essential differ- 


ences between the status of an indentured laborer in 
the Transvaal and a slave.” 


Hon. Samuel L. Powers, member of Con- 
gress from Massachusetts, who is to retire 
at the end of his present term in the 
House, made the following striking prediction in a speech 
a month ago: 

“T would to God that the time might come when the 
nations of Europe, to-day bristling with bayonets, would 
disband their armies and would also allow their navies to 
go to the bottom of the sea, and that we might live 
together in universal peace,and that these hundreds of 
millions of dollars which to-day are being expended by 
the great nations of Europe and by the United States 


Disarmament 
in this Century. 
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might be turned into the education of the American 
people and the people of Europe; that these hundreds 
of millions of dollars might be devoted, or at least some 
part of it, to the development of the better senses, to the 
higher tastes of the people of the world. I believe the 
time will come, and I believe it will come in this century, 
when we shall see universal peace and when we shall see 
a disbandment of the armaments of the world. It may 
not come in our day, but it will come in this century, and 
then, when that does come, the people of the world can 
enter upon an era of humanitarianism and development.” 

That utterance expresses the growing wish of intelli- 
gent, right-minded people in all civilized lands. These 
great armaments are clearly seen to be monstrously out 
of harmony with the spirit and the attainments of our 
time. Unfortunately Mr. Powers, like many others, puts 
off the matter to some uncertain future day, instead of 
standing up in his place and insisting that the hour has 
already struck for the beginning of what he so much de- 
sires. He voted for the appropriation of one hundred 
millions for the maintenance and further increase of the 
navy, and thus helped to develop, not only in this country 
but in all others, the very evil which he sincerely de- 
plores, and to make impossible the proper development 
and beautifying of the capital, and the improvement of 
the country at large internally, which he is heartily in 
favor of. The greatest service which Mr. Powers and 
other Congressmen of his intelligence and goodwill could 
do for their country at the present critical point in her 
history would be to set in motion at Washington a 
movement by which they would help to fulfill their own 
prophecies of disarmament. There is not the shadow of 
a reason for the United States to add at the present 
time a single ship to her navy, for the fulfillment of her 
proper mission in the world. 


Many a traveler has reflected over the 
tomb of Napoleon much as William J. 
Bryan did on his recent visit to Paris. 
Mr. Bryan records his thoughts in the following language : 


Grand Master 
of Slaughter. 


“ But overshadowing all Napoleonic monuments is his 
tomb on the banks of the Seine, adjoining the Jnvalides. 
Its gilded dome attracts attention from afar, and on 
nearer approach one is charmed with the strength of its 
walls and the symmetry of its proportions. 

“At the door the guard cautions the thoughtless to 
enter with uncovered head, but the admonition is seldom 
necessary, for an air of solemnity pervades the place. 

‘In the centre of the rotunda, beneath the frescoed 
vault of the great dome, is a circular crypt. Leaning 
over the heavy marble balustrade I gazed on the massive 
sarcophagus below, which contains all that was mortal of 
that marvelous combination of intellect and will. 

“The sarcophagus is made of dark red porphyry, a 
fitly chosen stone that might have been colored by the 
mingling of the intoxicating wine of ambition with the 
blood spilled to satisfy it. 


“ Looking down upon the sarcophagus and the stands 
of tattered battle flags that surround it, I reviewed the 
tragic career of this grand master of the art of slaughter, 
and weighed, as best I could, the claims made for him by 
his friends. And then I found myself wondering what 
the harvest might have been had Napoleon’s genius led 
him along peaceful paths, had the soil of Europe been 
stirred by the ploughshare rather than by his trenchant 
blade, and the reaping done by implements less destruc- 
tive than his shot and shell. 

“Just beyond and above the entombed emperor stands 
a cross, upon which hangs a life-sized figure of the Christ 
flooded by a mellow lemon-colored light which pours 
through the stained glass windows of the chapel. I 
know not whether it was by accident or design that 
this god of war thus sleeps, as it were, at the very feet 
of the Prince of Peace. Whether so intended or not, it 
will, to those who accept the teachings of the Sermon on 
the Mount, symbolize love’s final victory over force and 
the triumph of that philosophy which finds happiness in 
helpful service and glory in doing good.” 


Mr. Alexander Peckover, LL. D., of 
Wisbech, Lord-Lieutenant of the County 
of Cambridge, England, is a Friend, and 
holds a very strong creed as to peace and war. It is 
often said that peace principles are not practicable, but 
Dr. Peckover makes his practicable. At the last annual 
meeting of the Wisbech Local Peace Association he 
made the following most interesting statement: 


A Pacific Lord- 
Lieutenant. 


“ He was there because he had a very strong creed as 
regards peace and war. He believed war was contrary 
to the mind of Christ. Asthey went through the Testa- 
ment, and especially the Gospels, that statement was 
borne out in every action of their Lord. He was there 
also as Lord Lieutenant of the county. Ten years ago, 
when that office was offered to him, the first inquiry he 
made was how it would affect his opinions about peace. 
He was told that he would never be required to do any- 
thing contrary to his views on that ground. But there 
were three things he might consider. One was that he 
might have the rank of a general in the army; but he 
had no command, so that did not matter. Secondly, 
there was a gorgeous uniform, with sword and spurs; 
but the Prince of Wales, the present King, permitted 
him to appear in Court dress and not in full uniform. It 
showed the tact of the King. The last time he was at 
Court a most unusual thing occurred, as the King stepped 
forward and shook hands with him. Lastly, he had the 
right to appoint all the officers of the militia and reserve 
forces; but if he did not do this within thirty days, it 
lapsed, and so he did not trouble about it, When the 
great Boer War broke out, his position was not an easy 
one. Nothing could be demanded of him by law, but 
he was asked to support everything for war benevolent 
purposes in the county. This he declined to do, giving 
his reasons, but he subscribed freely to all hospitals or 
anything of that kind. He was ready to support them. 
He had been very firm and careful to keep out of politics, 
for if he had given way to that, his professions of peace 
would not have had the force they had.” 
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The Friends in Denmark, as in all other 
countries, are on principle opposed to all 
forms of military service. The Messenger 
of Peace, published by the Peace Association of Friends 
in America, has this interesting paragraph on the efforts 
which are now being made to secure liberty of conscience 
in Denmark for all those who are, as a matter of religious 
faith, opposed to war: 


Friends in 
Denmark. 


“As the law in regard to this (military service) is now 
under revision, the Friends have presented a memorial 
to the government praying that all who are conscientiously 
opposed to fighting may be allowed to take their share 
in a Salvage Corps instead. The Salvage Corps is to be 
used wherever desired by the government in work for 
the relief of suffering, or in work for the public good, 
but is under no condition to form a part of the army. 
The non-combatants also say that they would be willing 
to give a longer time to service in this Curps than is re- 
quired in the regular army; and this regulation would in 
itself serve as a guarantee that only those who really 
object to military service on conscientious grounds would 
avail themselves of the alternative.” 


The following resolutions, opposing the 

spirit of militarism, urging arbitration 

treaties between this and other countries, 

and asking the support of Congress for the proposition, 

now before it, to establish a regular international advi- 

sory congress of the nations, were adopted at the recent 

annual meeting in Washington of the National Woman’s 
Suffrage Association : 


“That equal suffragists be requested to urge upon 
their Representatives in both houses of Congress the pas- 
sage of a resolution in line with that presented by the 
Massachusetts Legislature, which asks Congress to take 
the initial steps towards inviting the governments of the 
world to establish an International Advisory Congress 
to meet at stated intervals. 

“That this Association hereby urges upon all equal 
suffragists the creation of local public sentiment in favor 
of the speedy establishment of general arbitration treaties 
between the United States and all nations with which it 
has diplomatic relations. 

“That, whereas the growing spirit of militarism is a 
menace to democracy and progress in civilization, this 
association earnestly recommends to all equal suffragists 
the careful study of those definite measures which will 
promote the organization of the world and provide a 
substitute for war.” 


Preparations on both sides for the heavy 
fighting soon to come have gone steadily 
forward. The Japanese fleet’s pounding of Port Arthur 
has not yet accomplished much except the crippling of 
the Russian squadron. The Japanese have pushed large 
forces into Northern Korea, and the Russians have hur- 
ried their troops to the Yalu river region. More than a 


The War. 


hundred thousand men on each side are now close to- 
gether, awaiting the signai for the horrible duel-murder, 
which will “hurl many valiant souls of heroes to Hades.” 
There seems little willingness on either side to begin till 
they are “ready.” We do not wonder. They will soon 
be wishing a thousand times over, when they “ get at it,” 
that they had had sense enough in advance to keep out 
of the inhuman and ruinous business, There ought to 
be a universal cry of Christendom that the ghastly 
tragedy stop now. Such a cry could not be resisted. 


Brevities. 


: The great picture commemorating the establishment 
of the Hague Court, painted by Mr. Toche, is to contain 
portraits of all the one hundred delegates to the Confer- 
ence. It is to be placed in the Peace Palace for which 
Mr. Carnegie has given the funds, and small copies of it 
are to be sent to all the schools and the town halls of 
France. 


The British Speaker, commenting on the tone of 
satisfaction over the Eastern war manifested by certain 
English papers, says: “It sometimes looks as if the 
development of imperialism has converted us from a na- 
tion of shopkeepers into a nation of backers absorbed in 
the sporting chances of a conflict anywhere and for any 
object.” 


. We are much gratified to learn that our co-worker, 
Mr. G. H. Perris, editor of Concord, has been chosen 
secretary of the Cobden Club of England. Mr. Perris is 
well known in all peace circles as an able and ardent 
advocate of arbitration and peace, and an opponent of 
jingoism, imperialism and militarism. He is a journalist 
who wields a powerful pen in the advocacy of economic 
and industrial reform and in general of the principles of 
Liberalism. Mr. Perris is unalterably opposed to the 
new fiscal policy of Mr. Chamberlain. 


. Francis William Fox, an earnest member of the 
Society of Friends in London, recently made a visit to 
Berlin in order to ascertain whether the German govern- 
ment would be prepared to codperate with Great Britain 
in approaching the other European powers to consider a 
limitation of armaments. He had interviews with sev- 
eral prominent men, including members of the Reichstag, 
and found a widespread opinion in favor of an arbitra- 
tion treaty between Germany and Great Britain on the 
lines of those recently concluded between France and 
other countries. But he discovered no disposition, ex- 
cept among the Socialists, toward a disarmament move- 
ment at the present time. 


The French Parliamentary International Arbitra- 
tion Group has decided to invite the friends of arbitra- 
tion and peace belonging to the parliaments of Denmark, 
Sweden and Norway to attend an arbitration conference 
in Paris. The Danish, Swedish and Norwegian Deputies 
will be received in France with the same generous hos- 
pitality as marked the visit of the members of the British 
House of Commons last year. 
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. . . The resolutions adopted at the Peace Congress 
held at Rouen last September have been communicated 
by the Berne Peace Bureau to the Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs of forty different governments. Among these 
resolutions was a strong one asking for an international 
Conference to consider the question of a truce of arma- 
ments. 

The Red Cross Society since its organization has 
rendered aid in seventeen wars and in over twenty great 
calamities. The Society has large funds in most of the 
important European countries, raised by voluntary con- 
tributions, A number of countries give official aid to 
the Society, some annually, some only in time of war 
when it is engaged actually in taking care of sick and 
wounded soldiers. 


The German Emperor has found in the Russo- 
Japanese war argument for a bigger navy. His govern- 
ment is reported to be about to introduce into the Reich- 
stag a bill providing for a new double squadron, which 
it is desired to build as soon as possible. The Reichstag 
is reported to be opposed to further increase of the navy. 


. . . Mr. Alfred H. Fried, the leader of the peace prop- 
aganda in Berlin, recently delivered a course of six 
lectures before the Vienna Academic Peace Union. 
The topics of the lectures were “The Fundamental Prin- 
ciples of the Modern Peace Movement,” “ The Practical 
Grounds of the Peace Movement,” “The Obstacles to 
the Peace Idea,” “The Organization of World Peace,” 
“The Hague Court and the Present Status of the Organ- 
ization of International Peace, “The Modern Peace 
Movement and its Organs.” 


= When the representatives of this country and of 
France signed, in 1803, the treaty of purchase by which 
the Louisiana territory was transferred to the United 
States, Mr. Livingston, the American envoy, said to the 
French Minister Marbois: “ We have lived long, but this 
is the noblest work of our whole lives. The treaty which 
we have just signed has not been obtained by art or force ; 
equally advantageous to the two contracting parties, it 
will change vast solitudes into flourishing districts. From 
this day the United States take their place among the 
powers of the first rank.” 


Miss Margaret Noble, whose impressive addresses 
in Boston and Cambridge three or four years ago upon 
her educational work among the women of Calcutta are 
so warmly remembered, has completed a book upon “ The 
Web of Indian Life,” which is about to appear in London. 
Miss Noble will probably visit her home in England this 
summer ; and she is expected to come to take part in the 
International Peace Congress in Boston in October, speak- 
ing upon the importance of mutual understanding and 
respect among the different races for the prevention of 
antagonism and conflict. 


The new Kansas State Peace Society, with head- 
quarters at Wichita, has just created the nucleus of a 
peace library, for the free use of its members and friends. 
The most important of the peace books and pamphlets 
published in this country have already been purchased 
and placed in the library. The Society will be most 
grateful for any pamphlets or books which may be sent 
them gratuitously. The address is Peace Librarian, 
Lewis Academy, Wichita, Kansas. 
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; The national congress of the peace societies of 
France meets at Nimes the seventh of this month and 
continues its sessions for four days. This will be the 
second national congress in France, the one last year 
having proved very successful. 


The Boston Globe of March 20 had a most inter- 
esting women’s symposium on the question, “ Would 
there ever be war, if the decision was left to women?” 
Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Blake, Mrs. 
Mae D. Frazer, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore and Miss Alice 
Stone Blackwell tock part in the symposium. The gen- 
eral conclusion was that women, if the matter were in 
their hands, would either stop wars entirely or greatly 
reduce the number. We give Mrs. Blake’s admirably 
expressed opinion in full on another page. 


. Great Britain’s war budget for the next fiscal year 
is estimated at $144,500,000. This is about $28,000,000 
less than last year, owing chiefly to the reduction of 
army expenses for South Africa. Her naval budget for 
the same period is placed at $184,445,000. 


The Committee of the Bloch Foundation — Henri 
Morel, Dr. Ludwig Stein and Elie Ducommun — have 
just published their first annual report. They have spent 
during the year about four thousand dollars, which has 
gone for the further development of the War and Peace 
Museum at Lucerne, for publications designed to continue 
the studies inaugurated by Mr. Bloch, and as subventions 
to some gromps of peace societies. 


The Merchants’ Club of Boston devoted its regu- 
lar monthly meeting on March 15 to the subject of inter- 
national arbitration. The speakers were Hon. Samuel 
B. Capen, Edwin D. Mead, Bliss Perry and Benjamin F. 
Trueblood. The tables were most beautifully decorated 
with white flowers, and each person present was given a 
symbolic souvenir —a small female figure bearing an 
olive branch in one hand and a wreath in the other, with 
the famous words of Grant, “Let us have peave,” im- 
printed on the base. 


. . The Secretary for Foreign Affairs of Ecuador and 
the Peruvian Minister at Quito have signed a protocol 
submitting the Ecuador-Peruvian boundary question to 
the arbitration of the King of Spain. 


Interest in the Elihu Burritt memorial continues 
to widen and deepen, not only in his native city of New 
Britain, Conn., but in other cities and states. The New 
Britain Committee provided for at the recent mass meet- 
ing in that city has now been constituted. It consists of 
forty-five prominent men of New Britain and ten ladies. 
The Chairman of the Committee is Marcus White. This 
Committee will have charge of raising the funds and 
having a suitable monument constructed. 


. . A prominent business man in San Francisco, when 
the war between Japan and Russia began, remarked : 
“It’s a good thing for this State; it will help trade; 
we ’ll all make money.” And this business man imag- 
ines himself to be a civilized being! 

. The Lamar (Colorado) Sparks says that a Pull- 


man car recently passed through that place carrying 
eighteen insane soldiers, who had been brought from the 


Philippines to be placed in the military hospitals for the 
insane. 
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Women and War. 


We women teach our little sons how wrong 

And how ignoble blows are; scbool and church 
Support our precepts, and inoculate 

The growing minds with thoughts of love and peace. 
‘* Let dogs delight to bark and bite,’’ we say; 

But human beings with immortal souls 

Must rise above the methods of the brute, 

And walk with reason and with self-control. 


And then— dear God! you men, you wise, strong men, 
Our self-announced superiors in brain, 

Our peers in judgment, you go forth to war! 
You leap at one another, mutilate 

And starve and kill your fellowmen, and ask 
The world’s applause for such heroic deeds. 
You boast and strut; and if no song is sung, 
No laudatory epic writ in blood, 

Telling how many widows you have made, 
Why then, perforce, you say our bards are dead 
And inspiration sleeps to wake no more. 


And we, the women, we whose lives you are — 
What can we do but sit in silent homes, 

And wait and suffer? Not for us the blare 

Of trumpets and the bugles’ call to arms — 
For us no waving banners, no supreme 
Triumphant hour of conquest. Ours the slow 
Dread torture of uncertainty, each day 

The bootless battle with the same despair, 

And when at last your victories reach our ears, 
There reaches with them, to our pitying hearts, 
The thought of countless homes made desolate, 
And other women weeping for their dead. 


O men, wise men, superior beings, say, 

Is there no substitute for war in this 

Great age and era! If you answer 
Then let us rear our children to be wolves, 
And teach them from the cradle how to kill. 


— Ella Wheeler Wilcox in Hearst's Boston American. 


Arbitration with Great Britain. 
Public Feeling in England on the Subject of a 
Treaty. 

By the Hon. James Bryce, M. P., author of the ‘* American 
Commonwealth,” etc., and formerly a member of the British 
Cabinet. 

I am asked to express an opinion as to the attitude of 
the public mind in England towards the suggestion of a 
general arbitration treaty between the United States and 
Great Britain. Englishmen of all classes have for the 
past few months been so much occupied with the ques- 
tion of protection versus free trade that other subjects 
receive comparatively little attention, and thus it befalls 
that the raising on the other side of the Atlantic of the 
question of an arbitration treaty has excited less com- 
ment and discussion than would have been given to it 
had it arisen a year ago. Nevertheless there can be no 
sort of doubt as to the sentiment which animates the 
British people on the subject. 

A few months ago a general arbitration treaty was 


concluded with France designed to bind the two nations 
to have recourse to the Hague Court of Arbitration 
established in 1899. By this treaty, which is to last for 
tive years, the two arbitrating powers agree to refer to 
the Hague Tribunal “all differences which may arise 
between them of a judicial nature, or relating to the 
interpretation of treaties, which it may not have been 
possible to settle by diplomacy, provided nevertheless 
that they do not affect the vital interests, the independ- 
ence or the honor of the two contracting states, and do 
not concern the interests of third parties.” It is further 
provided that in such case there shall be a special agree- 
ment clearly defining the matter in dispute, the scope of 
the powers of the arbitrators, and the periods to be fixed 
for the formation of the arbitral tribunal and for the 
several stages of the procedure. General approval has 
been experienced in England of this treaty, and it is 
believed that a similar treaty is contemplated with at 
least one other European power. 

It need hardly be said that when such is the feeling of 
satisfaction at our arrangement with France, even more 
must it be the feeling of our people towards the United 
States; and that any movement made there to revive the 
project of a general scheme of.arbitration will be received 
here with cordial sympathy. 

There are, no doubt, persons in all countries who dis- 
parage general arrangements of this kind. They argue 
somewhat in this fashion: If there be already good feel- 
ing between two nations, arbitration in any given case or 
a general provision for arbitration is superfluous, because 
that good feeling will do all that is needed, and will 
enable an amicable settlement to be reached. If, on the 
other hand, there should be at the moment when the 
dispute ari-es irritation or bitterness between the coun- 
tries, then the provisions will be evaded. The country 
which thinks itself the stronger, or which feels most 
keenly, will insist on asserting what it calls its rights, 
evading, on the plea of “ vital interests” or “ honor,” the 
engagement to go to arbitration. 

Now it may be admitted that evasion of this kind is 
possible. The exception of “ honor” made in the treaty 
just quoted is of very doubtful merit, because questions 
of so-called national honor are often just the questions 
which most need to be referred to arbitration, inasmuch 
as they are those which a nation finds it hardest to 
recede from when it has once taken up a position, so that 
the friendly intervention of a third party is especially 
valuable. If, however, there be a general provision for 
referring such questions, it becomes a matter of duty 
and good faith to stand by the treaty and let these 
questions be referred. If there be no such provision, 
the referring of them is distasteful, because liable to be 
construed as indicating a want of spirit. One general 
arbitration treaty at least has, I believe, been already 
concluded between two powers, providing for a refer- 
ence to the Hague tribunal of all disputes whatever 
which have failed to be settled by ordinary negotiations. 
And without going so far as to say that there should be 
no excepted cases, certainly the fewer they are the 
better. 

The value of arbitration, or of conciliation by a third 
party, lies not merely in its providing a means of deter- 
mining a difficult issue of law or fact, but in its making 
it easy for the contending parties to abate their respective 
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pretensions without any loss of dignity. For these rea- 
sons it is the view of those who have thought upon the 
subject that the existence of perfect good feeling between 
two nations at any given moment constitutes no ground 
for omitting to make a general arrangement for the 
future. However confident we may be that the cor- 
diality which has been steadily growing up between the 
United States and England is destined to continue, still 
it is possible that it may have strains to undergo in the 
future, and the best way to remove possibilities of 
danger arising from such strains is to provide now in 
times of quiet against moments when excitement might 
render a proposal to refer some particular dispute to arbi- 
tration unwelcome to one or the other party. 

Here in England we regretted the failure of the United 
States Senate to approve the draft treaty negotiated on 
our behalf by Sir Julian Pauncefote in 1897, and hoped 
that a time might arrive when some similar plan might 
have better fortune. Since then the Hague Convention 
of 1899 has made such plans easier, because it has pro- 
vided a means of constituting tribunals which are capable 
of inspiring full confidence. In some respects the results 
of that convention have disappointed the friends of peace. 
It did not avert the South African war of 1899-1901; it 
did nothing to diminish the risks of a conflict between 
Russia and Japan. But it has nevertheless rendered the 
idea more familiar, made the method of applying it more 
simple, imposed a moral obligation on the signatory 
powers to endeavor to apply it whenever they can do so. 

An example by Britain and the United States would 
have a great value for the world; and would be a fitting 
expression of that warm desire for the maintenance of 
friendly relations which animates our people, and which, 
as we believe, is also strong in America. These two 
peoples are especially called upon to be the pioneers of 
the principle of arbitration. Their advocacy of it will 
be much more effective when they have shown their faith 
in it by adopting it for the determination of any questions 
which may hereafter arise between them. So far as 
Britain is concerned there need be no doubt that any 
government, whether Liberal or Tory, would favor it, 
and would be heartily supported by Parliament and by 
the nation. It is, however, for the United States rather 
than for England to make the next move. Our people 
have a great admiration and regard for President 
Roosevelt, and for Mr. Hay, who is well remembered 
here as one of the most engaging personalities in the long 
and distinguished list of American ambassadors to Britain. 
It is safe to say that the friends of America and the 
friends of peace will follow with sympathy and goodwill 
whatever action may be taken in the United States on 
the lines indicated by the resolution of the Washington 
Conference of January 12. Our Anglo-American League 
is already preparing to formulate a response to those reso- 
lutions and believes that it will be in accord with the 
general feeling of this country. 

“ As long as we do not believe it possible to get along 
without war, it ‘s impossible, and because of our very 
unbelief.” 


“The war against war is the only war that has God on 
its side. Every other war is devilish both in origin and 
in character.” 


Against the Naval Program, 


Speech of Hon. Theodore E. Burton, of Ohio, in the House 
of Representatives, February 22. 

I am opposed to the naval program exemplified by 
this bill. I oppose it because I believe it involves a 
departure from the fundamental principles and policies 
which are alike the bulwark and the honor of this 
republic. 

It involves great extravagance ; but that is, after all, a 
minor consideration. We can in no way illustrate the 
growth of our naval ¢stablishment so well as by referring 
to certain figures. 

In the years 1886 and 1887 there were expended re- 
spectively $13,907,000 and $15,141,000. The expendi- 
tures for the year 1903 were $82,000,000. The present 
bill includes a total of $96,000,000, seven times as great 
as that expended in 1886 and more than six times as 
great as the amount expended in 1887. What is the 
need of this great navy? What nation on earth is 
attacking us or threatening us? 

In 1895 the Executive insisted that Great Britain 
should settle a dispute with the little republic of Vene- 
zuela by arbitration. The demand was complied with. 
In 1898 we insisted upon the independence of Cuba; 
that it should be wrested from a country that had held 
it for nearly four hundred years. An attempt was made 
to form a combination of the nations of Europe against 
us. That effort failed and failed utterly. About the 
same time a European statesman sought to make an 
economic combination or alliance of the countries of 
Europe against us, so that there might be retaliatory 
tariffs against the United States. That effort failed. 

What country is questioning our control in the Phil- 
ippines? What country held back when our President 
insisted that Panama should be independent of Colom- 
bia? Certainly there have been opportunities enough 
in the last six or seven years for the nations of the earth 
to combine or intervene against us and cause us diffi- 
culty; but every time we have been allowed to pursue 
our course as we pleased. 

The fact is, we do not need a great navy unless there 
is a combination of all European powers with their 
navies against the United States; and what is more 
unlikely? If there were a combination of all these 
powers, we could not provide a navy which could cope 
with them without such a change in political, social, and 
economic conditions as would be absolutely appalling to 
us. Indeed, we could not build a navy greater and 
stronger than that of Great Britain alone withous 
changing the whole framework of society in thit 
country. 

Why is it that the navy of Great Britain is so promi- 
nent, and why is it that it is maintained at its present 
standard in size and efficiency? It is different with that 
country, because of the great number of people engaged 
in shipping and fishing, the insular nature of the coun- 
try, with its vast possessions over the sea, which it is 
necessary to protect and foster. The very large amount 
of capital invested in the merchant marine and its very 
great prominence in the carrying trade in itself furnish 
the recruiting field for the navy and at the same time a 
reason for the protection of British interests in all parts 
of the earth... . 
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What is the reason, then, for this great expenditure of 
ninety-six millions of dollars, an amount almost exceed- 
ing everything that is expended for the civil side of the 
government when you recollect that the post office is 
nearly self-sustaining? Why, it means that we are 
inviting the nations of the earth to attack us. It means 
that we are declaring to the world that we are going to 
enter into a field the opposite of that which we have 
occupied in the past; that we are going to move in and 
dominate political affairs in other portions of the earth. 

Is anybody afraid of the Monroe Doctrine? Why, in 
ten years we have had instances enough to show that 
that doctrine is an admitted part of the diplomatic 
policy of the world. It has been strained at times, in 
the opinion of some of us, without awakening any op- 
position whatever. So there is no cloud over it. Our 
supremacy in this hemisphere is admitted, and that su- 
premacy will rest upon the strongest foundation while 
it is exercised in justice and with the desire to promote 
honesty and fair dealing between these republics and all 
the nations of the earth. 

Mr. Calhoun said the Monroe Doctrine does not mean 
that we are to uphold one of these South American 
republics if they are in the wrong. President Roosevelt 
in our day said it does not mean that we are to shield 
them from paying their honest debts. The Monroe Doc- 
trine is not a proclamation of injustice to other powers. 
Rightly considered, it means that in this hemisphere 
republican government must prevail, and that the weak 
nations shall be protected against the strong. That is a 
doctrine which is in itself so manifestly just that no 
power of the world will ever dare attack it when prop- 
erly maintained and when it is kept within its reasonable 
limits. 

I understand one gentleman in this House, speaking a 
few days ago, said that Germany would soon attack us. 
What hobgoblin startled him into a dream of that 
nature? There is just about as much chance of war 
with Germany as that by some great cataclysm part of 
the eastern hemisphere will slip over here and one of 
her capes abut against our country. 

The nations of Europe respect us; they honor us; 
and, so far as fear is salutary, they fear us. We have 
the economic advantage of the whole world. They 
know that in war our friendship is necessary. War is 
not a matter alone of battleships, nor alone a matter of 
men and cannon, but it is a matter of resources and of 
staying qualities, ability to provide for the strain and 
distress of a great struggle. What nation of Europe, if 
it were engaged in war, would desire to lose our 
friendship and good-will? 

There is another very important phase of this question ; 
that is, that the tendency of the present time is toward 
peace. The situation is now such in the Old World that 
no country can go to war without grave reason, without 
incurring the condemnation of the rest. Since 1815, 
during which time the world has grown in the results of 
civilization and inventions as it would almost seem more 
than in all the centuries before, the nations of Europe 
have tried to maintain peace and amity, because they 
know that war, with its devastation and bloodshed, means 
unhappiness and calamities to all the nations of the 
earth. 

So the nations are warned they must not go to war 


without they have grave reasons. Now here is our 
country, a country that should most of all set an exam- 
ple toward the better day of peace and amity, that is 
spending six times as much for its navy as it did seven- 
teen years ago. We have nothing to do with their 
rivalries and quarrels. Almost as much as by our repub- 
lican institutions and the energy and push of American 
citizens have we gained our present standing among the 
nations of the earth by our splendid isolation, because 
we are here away from the wars and conflicts, and now 
we are going to declare to the nations of the earth that 
we will depart from these policies and say that new am- 
bitions inspire us, new desires actuate us, that our battle- 
ships must line up with the battleships of the countries 
which for centuries have been maintaining an extensive 
and depressing military establishment ? 

Are we tosay that we are about to join them? The in- 
dication does not look toward peace: it looks toward 
war, and we are going to take a backward step. “My 
art, it was but justice” were the words the dramatist put 
in the mouth of Cardinal Richelieu. Our arts and our 
glory, they are but justice. And as we stand more by 
the arts of diplomacy than by cannons and guns, will we 
gain the respect of the world. 

Oh, but you say, it needs something to bestir our man- 
hood. There are enough opportunities for heroism in 
this world, with its tragedies, without war. I have list- 
ened here sometimes to men who fomented conflict by 
their utterances, they were so radical. I have wished 
that there was arule in this House that when a man 
talked in favor of war it should be settled that he must 
stand in the most conspicuous place on the firing line for 
at least the length of time he consumed in his speech. 

«“ They are the men behind the guns,” says one of our 
humorists. “Yes, 4,000 miles behind the guns, and 
willing to be a great deal farther.” We cannot afford 
as a country to allow our example to be exerted in time 
of peace toward great military establishments. 

It is not alone the expense in the first place, which 
will increase far more than we may realize, but it will 
still further increase because probably for every dollar 
invested in a battleship in a short space of years ten dol- 
lars will be required for maintenance and equipment. 
You must have dry docks and you must have naval sta- 
tions; you must have coaling stations and colliers, and 
you must have all the things which furnish equipment 
for the navy. 

I wish that the words of him whose birthday we cele- 
brate to-day could be heard again. His heart was al- 
ways for peace. He was ready to fight and to die for 
his country, but he left with his farewell address that 
which is a most priceless heritage, the injunction to con- 
tinue at peace with all nations. He set forth principles 
which will be immortal because they are immortally 
right. 

I wish I could, with some degree of force, again whis- 
per in the ears of men those words of William McKin- 
ley: “Let us ever remember that our interest is in con- 
cord, not conflict; that our true glory rests in the tri- 
umphs of peace, not those of war.” 

“Oh,” but you say, “this is merely a defensive meas- 
ure. The best way to secure peace is to be ready for 
war and build up a navy.” How similar to that are the 
words of Uriah Heep, when he says: “ We know that 
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we are humble, but we are afraid that other people that 
are not humble will get the start of us.” The best way 
to secure peace is to promote every means for an amica- 
ble settlement of national controversies by some tribunal 
like that between individuals, so that its judgments may 
be sanctioned and may be enforced. The strongest 
sanction that can be given as the years will go by, the 
strongest despotism to enforce it, will be that of public 
opinion, which is the controlling force in our own coun- 
try at this day. 

Every step that you take to build other battleships 
and to increase the navy is another influence against set- 
tling disputes in this way. Is there no voice to be raised 
among us in favor of making advancement in this line of 
settling the world’s controversies in an amicable manner ? 
Are we to go even ahead of the other nations in our 
naval program? I want to call attention to this report, 
to show that in comparison with us France and Germany 
and other powers are abating in their efforts for a greater 
navy. It isthe United States that is going ahead with 
the greatest rapidity, it is the United States that is say- 
ing we must be prepared for war. It is the United 
States that-is, in effect, saying, if not in words, we are 
ready for war, which means that we invite war. 

I want to call attention briefly, for this is a matter 
which presents some political considerations, to some 
paragraphs in the Democratic platform of 1900. That 
platform says: 

‘*We are in favor of extending the republic’s influence 
among the nations, but we believe that that influence should 
be extended not by force or violence, but through the persua- 
sive power of a high and honorable example.” 


Now, did you mean it? Was it merely an idealistic 
dream on that hot day at Kansas City, or was it an ex- 
pression of the policy of the party? Has that idea out- 
lawed since 1900? If so, how long does it take for the 
declaration in a party platform to outlaw? Is it three 
years or is it four years? Will that clause, or one simi- 
lar to it, be repeated by the convention in 1904? Are 
you going to vote for a $100,000,000 naval bill to-day ? 

I say this not with any accusation that that was mere 
buncombe in that party platform. I say it because I 
think this question should be viewed from a broad stand- 
point of statesmanship, of what is best, not for a political 
party or organization. It might have been even unim- 
portant whether we elected McKinley or Bryan in 1900, 
important as it was, in comparison w rith the great ques- 
tions that might arise affecting the whole future of the 
republic. 

Again, it was said in that platform: 


‘* We oppose militarism.” 


Well, isn’t a navy a part of militarism? Isn’t the 
desire to be second in the nations of the earth with your 
navy an upbuilding of militarism? Has any one from 
that side filed a minority report on any naval bill that 
has come into the House within the last three or four 
years? If not, why were those planks in your platform 
there, if you were in favor of this large program? Are 
these declarations to be repeated when you meet at St. 
Louis, or wherever you meet? I say we should cry halt 
on every issue that looks toward war or the preparation 
for war. It is not that it should be a party question. 
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One gentleman, as I understand, opposed this bill 
because the material for the navy was made by the 
trusts. That shows how, when a man gets a fad in his 
mind, he will go astray. You will never successfully 
attack the naval program by any such popgun as that, 
by saying that the material that belongs in it is built by 
atrust. There is a broader and higher ground, and that 
is its effect upon the future of this great nation, upon 
progress here and everywhere. Shall our statesmanship, 
with its aspiration, its forecast of the future, look toward 
peace and amity and good will, or shall it look toward 
the bloody days of war? 

For one, I want to say that I am unable to vote for a 
bill that carries so large an amount as this. I am unable 
to vote for a bill that declares that the United States, 
which should be the herald of peace, the leader in all 
great movements of civilization, is going to double and 
treble and quadruple its navy, all under the statement 
that we claim that it is in the interest of peace. 

Gentlemen, you are not going to make the world think 
that it is in the interest of peace. I doubt whether, if 
you reflect upon it in your own inner consciousness, you 
believe that these battleships and cruisers and torpedo 
boats mean peace. They mean, rather, the gratification 
of a desire that we shall enjoy the triumphs of war on 
the land and the sea again. 


Pacific Alliances, Disarmament and 
Economy. 


HOSS, 


BY GEORGE W. 

Talk about economy in military affairs finds but little 
response from the average American. This, for two 
reasons: 1. None of the millions poured out for militar- 
ism comes from direct taxes, but on the contrary, from 
indirect, that is, from tariff duties, sales of public bonds, 
taxes on vices, as the use of liquor, etc. If this war ex- 
penditure came from direct taxation as in many European 
governments, the case would be different. Yes, it would 
be seriously different, if said tax reached the European 
burden, whereof it is said that “every laboring man car- 
ries a soldier on his back.” Though this burden exists 
in this country, yet happily it is not to the same degree as 
in Europe. The masses give it little attention, because 
it comes from indirect sources. As a consequence, the 
people in general have but little or no knowledge of the 
enormous expenditures for military purposes. You ask 
a dozen men concerning these expenses, and it will be a 
rare case if one of them can give anything definite as to 
the amount. 

There are additional reasons for this lack of knowledge. 
Not one person out of five hundred probably reads the 
Congressional Record, or the Report of the Secretary of 
War, where these amounts are accurately given. Again, 
the newspapers, so far as I have been able to examine, 
rarely give them. They go quite into detail as to what 
Senator So-and-so said, what Member So-and-so of the 
House said, and then as a rule omit every word and 
figure as to the amount of the appropriation. 

On the other hand, if these amounts, running up into 
millions and hundreds of millions, were as faithfully and 
emphatically published as is often a three hundred or 
five hundred dollar appropriation by a state legislature, 
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the people would be better informed, and as a consequence 
more interested and more ready to oppose this enormous, 
not to say wicked, waste of the public revenues. 

The friends of peace should make a positive effort to 
disseminate this information among the people. 

Happily, pacific alliances, if I may use the word alli- 
ance in this way, are going forward with leaps and 
bounds. May God speed them. They are the omens of 
peace in the by-and-by. Within the last few months, 
Chile and the Argentine Republic, England and France, 
France and Italy, England and Italy, Holland and Den- 
mark, have entered into such agreements; and if reports 
be correct, negotiations are well on the way for similar 
conventions between France and the four following na- 
tions: Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Norway and Sweden. 
The consequences of these pacific alliances will be in due 
time greater economy, less liability to attack, and stronger 
assurance. This sort of alliances tend directly to per- 
manent peace, and when all nations shall have entered 
into them — that is, formed a world’s pacific federation and 
put the Christian spirit into it — we shall be near the end 
of the struggle for universal and permanent peace. 

There are, however, some steps between this and that. 
Some of these we notice briefly. There is, first, the 
economic view of the matter of a pacific alliance of the 
United States with England. Some statesmen, so called, 
seem to care little for the destruction and horrors of war, 
and so do not strive to avert it. On the other hand, they 
are deeply concerned in getting ready for it, and so in- 
directly incite to it. These statesmen ought to consider 
that an alliance of the kind here urged would tend to 
two great ends; first economy, and second, peace. Later 
on disarmament would also be the outcome. 

Let us ally ourselves with England in an arbitration 
treaty, and we can then at once cease the consideration 
of navy bills appropriating a hundred millions, and es- 
pecially such an insane bill as one proposing two and a 
half billions. Let us ally ourselves with England and 
stop all appropriations for increase of the navy. If we 
can’t get higher in our aspirations for the sacred cause 
of peace, let us “stand pat” on the economic considera- 
tions. A few thousands would meet the expense of a 
pacific alliance with England, who is now ready for such 
a measure, while hundreds of millions would not prepare 
us to go into hostile contest with her. Peace and 
economy alike demand that we should enter into a pacific 
union with her. We have said that the sequence of a 
pacific alliance is disarmament. This is to be the end of 
the long series of movements and struggles in behalf of 
peace. 

Weare, it seems, soon to have an alliance with England, 
at least we ought to have. England has been ready for 
years to enter into such a bond. Our people, as a people, 
are also ready. You say, as the people rule, where is 
the trouble? The people rule through representatives. 
There is the trouble. If we fail, it will be because of 
the failure of our servants at Washington. 

The alliance above named once consummated, it is 
safe to say that the two nations can at once announce to 
the world that they have resolved to cease to add to 
their armaments. This done, the twentieth century’s 
greatest work is begun. The more surely so because 


France, already allied with England, will certainly follow, 
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and Italy allied with France will likewise follow. Thus 
we shall come to gradual disarmament. After that in 
due time will come the glorious consummation when 
“swords shall be beaten into ploughshares, and spears 
into pruning-hooks,” when cannon shall be moulded into 
railroad iron, and navies be turned into merchant marine 
and mission ships, carrying to foreign lands the Gospel 
of Peace and the products of industry instead of swords 
and slaughter. 


Women Would Stop War Altogether. 
BY MARY ELIZABETH BLAKE. 
From a symposium in the Boston Globe. 

There is a strange anomaly in the mental, or perhaps 
I should say the moral, equipment of woman as a sex, 
which leads her often to be wanting in judgment upon 
small matters, while she is right-minded in her estimate 
of larger questions. This leads me to think that now, 
when a more rational understanding of the subject of 
war has been admitted into the counsels of men, women 
would go still one step farther on the way of progress, and 
put a stop to it altogether. For, in spite of her reputa- 
tion, she is logical; and what does she find war doing in 
the settlement of difficulties ? 

In an age that has discarded the duel between indi- 
viduals with righteous indignation, it proclaims unre- 
buked the greater duels of nations. In a century that 
maintains law and order as the poor man’s hope and the 
rich man’s safeguard, it shows the longest purse and 
strongest arm still gaining and holding the prize. With 
a religion that teaches justice and charity to all, and 
places brotherly love next to godliness, it sets the fiercest 
passions of hate aflame in the hearts of humanity, and 
where we spend gold and effort to make sure that not 
one blood-stained criminal shall die without having his 
uttermost right to life vindicated, it dooms hundreds of 
thousands to torture and slaughter. 

Can women ignore these appalling incongruities ? 
Can they close their eyes, no matter what the questions 
of state or pressure of circumstance, to a solution that 
does not solve, and a reckoning that only goes on in- 
creasing with time until another turn of fortune’s wheel 
brings about another cataclysm of horror? Can she see 
the French child taught hatred of the German and the 
duty of revenge, even in his school songs, and imagine 
that the catastrophe of Sedan settled the question of ter- 
ritorial rights between the Gaul and the Teuton? Or 
believe that England’s grip on the Transvaal is anything 
more than the clutch of the robber on the throat of his 
victim, or that it will hold if ever that victim becomes 
the stronger? Does war, in fact, ever settle the score of 
right and wrong, which is a moral argument — or only 
that of material advantage and stronger force, which is 
no settlement at all? And can woman, farther removed 
from turmoil of politics or fever of greed, or fierce 
struggle for power, help seeing this? 

If women had their way, I am sure war would go, as 
a thousand and one wrongs of less happy ages have been 
doomed long since. It would disappear in its turn, as 
filth and plague and slavery and ignorance are disappear- 
ing. Itsspirit would not be kept alive with loud clamors 
of false glory, with dazzle of uniform and flourish of mar- 
tial music. The longing of the child for blare of trumpet 
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and drum, for waving banners and glittering parades, 
would not undermine the soul of the young man before 
his riper thought had learned the true meaning of the 
trade of the soldier. 

I firmly believe that armies, shorn of their regalia, 
would languish for want of recruits; and I am sure 
women know it, if men do not. As for patriotism, that 
beautiful and fearless thing — how can a woman believe 
it is better taught in horror of blood and destruction 
than in the quiet of home, the prayer at the bedside, the 
wisdom of honorable lives? Fighting we must always 
have, thank God, while man is man; but look at the 
worlds waiting for warriors to conquer. What of the 
unselfish, unacclaimed heroes, who fight against disease 
and death, against fraud and oppression, perils by water 
and fire, by sin and suffering. ‘There is no danger that 
the weapons of courage shall rust. And women, the 
mothers of men, know that these golden honors are won 
on loftier fields. 

No! If it depended upon women, the barbarity of 
war would vanish with the barbarous centuries that rec- 
ognized it, 


War: Its Cause and Cure. 


BY PRESIDENT THOMAS E. WILL, 


Address before the First Annual Meeting of the Kansas 
Peace Society, Wichita, February 22, 1904, 

Nearly two thousand years have passed since “ Peace 
on earth, goodwill to men” was proclaimed; yet never 
were the armaments so vast or the war budgets so crush- 
ing, and the Christian nations are of all the most 
warlike. Why is this? 

War is two-fold, industrial and military. 

Military war is fought with bullets, bayonets and bat- 
tleships. Industrial war is fought with strikes and lock- 
outs, with boycotts and injunctions, with stocks and 
bonds and rebates. 

Homestead and Hazelton, Cripple Creek and Telluride 
illustrate labor war. 
Pennsylvania and Northern Pacific railways illustrate 
capitalistic war. Why the fight? 

In industrial war the reason is plain. The bone of 
contention is money. Laborers want more wages; capi- 
talists want more profits. Railroads and factories are 
fought for as a means of winning wealth. 

Have you thought that military war has the same root 
cause as industrial war? What was the cause of the 
Boer War? Cecil Rhodes wanted the Cape-to-Cairo 
railroad and the opportunity to exploit Central Africa. 
He needed money. The money lay in South Africa in 
the gold fields and diamond mines, The Boers were in 
the way. The British government was invoked to push 
them aside. Hence the war. 

Why the Cuban insurrection and the Spanish-Amer- 
ican war? Seligman, in his “Economic Interpretation 
of History” (page 86), says: “It is no longer open to 
doubt that the Cuban insurrection, and thus indirectly 
the Spanish-American war, was the outcome of the 
sugar situation.” From this came the Philippine War. 
Why? Senator Beveridge told us in his Senate speech, 
scattered broadcast under the caption “Under God.” 
That which was “under God” was the almighty dollar. 


The battles of giants over the | 
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There was money in the Philippines. “Duty and 
destiny ” demanded that we seize them. 

Then the Panama coup, which would mean war were 
not we so large and Colombia so small. The ew York 
World’s recent exposé, with names, dates, facts and 
figures, shows that back of that was a syndicate which 
had certain interests in the Panama railway and the 
French Canal Company and wished to unload them at 
an enormous profit. All the other steps in the subse- 
quent proceedings were a part of the program of the 
syndicate. 

Next, the far Eastern war. The “bone” is Corea. 
Russia seeks an outlet. Baftled at the Bosphorus and 
Afghanistan, she has sought the Pacific. Vladivostock 
is frozen much of the year. Corea would be an ideal 
outlet and base against China. Why does Russia want 
an outlet? That she may sell her goods. 

But Japan is interested in Corea, too. She desires to 
work off there her surplus population and surplus goods ; 
hence the clash. 

But the surplus? Senator Depew explained it at the 
Philadelphia convention in 1900. He said: “ What is 
the tendency of the future? Why this war in South 
Africa? Why this hammering at the gates in Pekin? 
Why this marching of troops from Asia to Africa? 
Why this parade of people from other empires and 
other lands? It is because the surplus production of 
civilized countries of modern times is greater than civili- 
zation can consume. It is because this over-production 
goes back to stagnation and to poverty. The American 
people produce two billion dollars’ worth more than we 
can consume; and we have met the emergency and, by 
the providence of God, by the statesmanship of William 
McKinley, and by the valor of Roosevelt and his asso- 
ciates, we have our markets in Porto Rico, we have our 
market in Hawaii, we have our market in the Philip- 
pines, and we stand in the presence of eight hundred 
million people with the Pacific as an American lake.” 

Senator Hanna said in his speech in the Senate, 
December 13, 1900, “The production in the United 
States is one-third larger than our consumption.” 

Why have we surplus products? The census statistics 
of wealth distribution show that nine per cent. of the 
families of the United States own twenty-nine per cent. 
of the wealth, while fifty-two per cent. own only five 
per cent. We produce for buyers. ‘The rich buy what 
they want, and stop. The poor buy what they can, and 
stop. Then production, profits and wages must stop 
unless other markets can be found. These we seek at 
the point of the bayonet and the muzzle of the gatling 
gun. Military war is a fight for the dollar. 

The cure? Remove the cause. Transfer our indus- 
tries from private to public ownership and control. 
Produce not for profit, but for use. What then? 
Labor wars will cease, for the workers will control their 
products. Capitalistic wars will cease for the same rea- 
son that feudal wars ceased in the early modern period. 
Feudal lords were deprived of their private armies. 
When the Rockefellers, Morgans, Goulds, Cassatts and 
Carnegies are deprived of the means of warfare, the 
industries and their armies of wage-earners and Pinker- 
tons, they, too, will cease wariing. 

When we produce for use rather than for profit we 
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will have no “surplus.” Our producers will be our 
consumers. Hence we will not need to conquer foreign 
markets and fight for “outlets.” Thus international 
wars will end. 

Jesus said: “ Be not therefore anxious, saying, What 
shall we eat, or what shall we drink, or wherewithal 
shall we be clothed? For after all these things do the 
Gentiles seek; for your heavenly Father knoweth that 
you have need of all these things. But seek ye first His 
kingdom and His righteousness, and all these things 
shall be added unto you.” 

We have assumed superior wisdom. We have re- 
versed this program. We have sought to answer first 
the questions, “* What shall we eat, drink and wear?” 
These problems solved, we are willing to think of the 
kingdom of God. In so doing we have opened a veri- 
table Pandora’s box, letting loose, among divers ills and 
pests, war, industrial and military. 

Suppose, after two thousand years of trial along this 
line, we try Jesus’ prescription and seek first the reign 
of good; suppose we establish brotherhood in business, 
thus cutting the tap-root of war, industrial and military, 
and see how soon may be realized the prophet’s vision, 
when men “shall beat their swords into plowshares and 
their spears into pruning-hooks,” when “ the lion and the 
lamb shall lie down together” and “righteousness shall 
cover the earth as the waters cover the sea.” 


The Moral of Uniforms. 


BY SAMUEL P. BUTLER. 


From an address delivered hefore the Economic Club of 
Cincinnati, February 4, 1904. 

What says natural history and human history of uni- 
forms? We can’t say why it is—that’s one of nature’s 
guarded secrets— but wherever we find anything in 
nature that is specially destructive or specially worthless, 
it wears a gaudy uniform. Solomon in all his glory was 
not arrayed like the tiger of India, that jungle emperor 
who lives in court dress. Compare his uniform with the 
sombre coat of the horse and cow. And yet, after some 
experience with the tiger, man has settled down to the 
conviction that he is most interesting when stuffed, and 
most useful when his radiant regimentals are converted 
into rugs that can be safely trampled beneath our feet. 
In the same class is the pictorial leopard. Perhaps there’s 
a lesson here. Maybe we shall learn some day that the 
most useful thing to do with the warrior’s uniform is to 
put it under our feet. 

The parrot wears a catchy regalia, and all he does is 
to eat, strut, chatter and swear. The resplendent peacock 
is a sort of militia bird, strong on dress parade but no 
good for active service. The spangled serpent, when he 
is not robbing the race of its Paradise with his fascina- 
tions, is biting or choking something to death. He has 
no utility till we reduce him to the form of a snake-skin 
purse. 

And there is woman — all the plain saints, who inspire 
and redeem the world, retired behind the scenes in modest 
gowns, while the deadly Jezebels, the war-making Helens, 
the conspirators against man and society, flash before the 
footlights of history in their gems and satins, decked in 
the tatal uniform of beauty. 
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And so it is with war. Long centuries ago the war- 
riors hit upon the wise device of first sending war to the 
tailor for a suit of spangled clothes, and ever since the 
maddest lunacies the sun ever shone upon have been con- 
doned and “hurrahed” if only they wear a uniform. 
The contagion of these uniforms is their curse. Puta 
man in regimentals, and his self-conceit goes up a thou- 
sand points. His first instinct, and his last, is to look 
upon himself as little lower than the angels. He views 
with scorn the poor human trash in civilian garb. 

The military genius who invented uniforms was the 
first and greatest benefactor war ever had. Some one 
has asked: “ How long could you keep a standing army 
together without brass buttons and epaulettes?” Why, 
you could n’t get it together at all. Take away the stage 
business from war — the colors and gilt, the razzle dazzle 
of feathers and tom-toms, the delirium of brass bands, 
all the flash and gingerbread of the pomp that veneers 
its horrors; put man face to face at the outset with burst- 
ing bombs and mangled limbs —the actual decorations 
of war — and recruiting offices would close their doors. 

It means but one thing, all this glitter and delirium, 
all this pageantry of parades and review, all this drilling 
to the music of trumpets and drums. “It means,” as 
Tolstoy puts it, “the stupefying of men in order to con- 
vert them into instruments of slaughter.” 


What Ought to be Said at Peace 
Meetings. 


The following remarkable article in the New Age 
(London) for February 18 is as applicable to certain 
conditions existing in this country as to those in Eng- 
land. We are foliowing in the footsteps of England in 
precisely those matters which have brought her to her 
present state of distraction and moral weakness: 


If the war fiend is not to ride rampant over us forever, 
if wars are not to be the chief facts in the history of the 
British people, the peace movement must take a political 
character. The temperance movement has long since 
done so, with the result that, in spite of clumsy states- 
manship, it is a power which politicians do not want to 
offend. 

The days of non-political action have gone by for 
most things, but above all they have gone by for the 
vital questions of peace and war. We have got to have 
it rammed into us that it is of no use to place a govern- 
ment in power and spend the rest of our time in protest- 
ing against what it does. The time to protest is polling 
day. If we want peace we must vote it at the polls; it 
is of no use to vote it at the meetings we call to try to 
undo what we did at the polls. That is what we have 
been doing for the last three years. Those of us who 
are for peace, and all that peace means, say we are 
anxiously waiting for a sign that the country is awaken- 
ing from its nightmare of blood. The true sign will be 
a recantation of the principles which carried the election 
of 1900, Granting that to a certain extent we were 
deceived as to facts, it remains true that we betrayed 
every principle of religion and liberty in permitting the 
destruction of the independence of the two Republics. 
Ilow can we, as Christians,— and I speak only to Chris- 
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tians,— justify one nation in forcing its will on another 
at the mouth of the cannon? What would He who in 
His hour would not call for the twelve legions of angels 
who were not far from Him — what would He say to a 
war of annexation? It is useless to deny the fact — the 
shocking, the criminal fact — that we gave this govern- 
ment its renewed lease of power solely that it might 
annex those territories. Annexation or no annexation 
was the point at issue. Let us face it. Indeed, we can- 
not deny it, for our words remain to witness against us. 
Let us face our sin; let us confess it and repent of it, 
We have never yet expressed repentance. When we 
are obliged to refer to the war we talk about the blunders 
we made over it, and the money we wasted and were 
cheated out of, in the course of it — anything except the 
sin of going to war that a gold mine might be worked to 
larger profit. Until we see the sin of that, and until we 
make open confession of sin, all our speeches for peace 
and arbitration, all our efforts at palliating the horrors of 
war, will be hollow mockeries. All the while we are 
making our speeches a voice is saying in our ears, 
* Remember 1900!” 

At the present war is not an accident with us; it is 
the mainspring of our national policy. In fact, it may 
be said to be our national policy, so far as we have one 
left, for “imperial” has swallowed up “national,” and 
the interests of the inhabitants of these islands are now 
systematically sacrificed to further schemes on the North- 
west Frontier of India, in the jungles and deserts of 

. Africa — anywhere, everywhere, so long as it is not a 
scheme to be carried out in Britain. Ever since we made 
gold mines, ruby mines, diamond mines, the grand objects 
of national policy, wars have multiplied, till they are now 
our chronic condition. Kano, Somaliland, China, Thibet, 
Venezuela — we have sent armaments to all these places, 
and have actually fought in three of them, in three 
years. So lightly do we regard war that we were on the 
very point of going to war in Venezuela for a trumpery 
£250,000! And all these affairs on the heels of the 
terrible South African campaigns! Surely it is time to 
fight the War Devil as determinedly as we fight the 
Drink Devil! But contrast the two movements: the 
one always in evidence, scorning compromise, thrusting 
itself into politics as a factor, proud of the warfare it 
wages; the other, shrinking from the odium of denounc- 
ing a popular war, uttering futile generalities; not even 
using the opportunity offered it by the Chinese Labor 
question to expose the true nature and objects of the 
great sin of our time. 

What we want is a political party whose principles 
are the universal substitution of moral for physical 
force ; the recognition of the Christian doctrine that no 
one nation has any inherent right to govern any other 
against its will; the belief that an end which demands 
evil means to bring it about cannot possibly be a good 
end; the further belief that a nation serves its own 
interests best by not wronging other nations; and that 
war is the very worst method of “expanding” influence 
and markets. A political party which held these prin- 
ciples and stood to them, not in vague generalities, but 
on the question of Thibet, of the Persian Gulf, and of 
every other part of the world on which the vultures of 
Imperialism have fixed their eyes —such a party would 


be in this age what the party of Wilberforce and the 
anti-slavery men were eighty years ago: it would slowly 
leaven public opinion until it would be considered as 
strange and unreasonable a thing to be a Jingo as it was 
two years ago not to be one. — M. 


An Anglo-American Arbitration Treaty. 


Further Opinions of Prominent Men. 


By Henry K. Carroll, LL. D., Secretary of the Missionary Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 


I believe that a treaty of arbitration, such as is now 
proposed, between the United States and Great Britain, 
would mark a great advance in Anglo-Saxon civilization. 
The relations between the two great English-speaking 
nations are so friendly and cordial that advantage should 
be taken of them to negotiate an instrument which, in 
the stress which may come at any time upon our inter- 
national friendship, would finally hold both in the ways 
of peace. 

When the great bridge at St. Louis was nearly com- 
pleted, it was found that the two halves of the great 
structure would not quite meet in the centre. An 
engineer was sent to New York to consult in the emer- 
gency. While he was trying to ascertain where the 
error lay, he received a telegram stating that the warm 
sun had stretched the iron so that the ends had come 
together. As quickly as lightning would carry it he 
sent word, “Clamp them,” and it was done. 

While the warmth of friendly feeling has brought the 
two nations in which we are most interested closer to- 
gether than ever before, let the clamps of arbitration be 
put on which shall make them one in the spirit of a last- 
ing fraternal peace. 


From J. G. Schurman, LL. D., President of Cornell University. 


The movement now on foot to secure the ratification 
of an arbitration treaty between the United States and 
Great Britain, establishing, as it does, a basis for per- 
petual peace in the Anglo-Saxon world, and thus aiming 
to eliminate all barriers, sentimental or otherwise, which 
may at any time tend to separate these two kindred 
peoples, is a most important step forward, and should 
receive the encouragement and earnest support of every 
American citizen who has the best interests of his 
country at heart. 

The rapid rise to positions of importance of races 
heretofore backward and undeveloped is swiftly bring- 
ing conditions to a point where Anglo-Saxon supremacy 
will depend to a large extent upon Anglo-Saxon unity, 
and nothing could serve better to accomplish this latter 
result than an arrangement like that proposed whereby 
the two Anglo-Saxon nations should agree to submit to 
a board of arbitration all questions arising between them 
which may prove to be unsusceptible of a satisfactory 
adjustment through diplomatic negotiations. And such 
action on the part of these, the two greatest world 
powers, could not fail to have a wholesome influence in 
promoting peace among all peoples. 

From Walter S. Logan, former President of the New York State 

Bar Association. 


There ought to be a broad, liberal and comprehensive 
treaty of arbitration between the United States and Great 
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Britain. Our race has come to rule the world and our 
language is fast coming to be a world language. The 
two greatest and most civilized nations of the world are 
the two nations whose people speak the English language, 
who have made Saxon institutions the basis of their gov- 
ernment, and who have built their social structure upon 
the foundation rock of individual self-reliance. The suc- 
cessful efforts we have made on behalf of human liberty 
have fired the hearts of patriots the world over so that 
now the world looks up to us and follows, not so much 
because of our power as because of what we have done 
for freedom and humanity. 

The direct result of an arbitration between our nation 
and England is to my mind the least important result. 
So far as the two nations are concerned, we can if need 
be settle our future difficulties as we have our difficulties 
in the past — since 1812 — by special arbitration treaties 
made to meet the special emergency. We have shown 
that we have in both nations men broad enough, high- 
minded enough, and of judicial independence enough to 
decide even against their own country when the law 
and the facts require such a decision. American judges 
joined in the decision against the United States at 
Geneva. An English judge joined in the decision against 
England on the Alaska boundary question. The United 
States could safely trust most any dispute of hers to the 
judicial decision of the judges of the House of Lords. 
England would, I believe, have faith enough in the fair- 
ness of the Supreme Court of the United States to sub- 
mit if need be its controversies to them. We are not 
likely to go to war with England because of the want of 
an arbitration treaty. 

But the example of such a treaty would be of inesti- 
mable value. It comes with bad grace from us to ask 
other nations to agree to submit their differences to arbi- 
tration when we, the two great English-speaking Saxon 
nations of the world, are not willing to submit ours to 
the same method of determination. Let us set the ex- 
ample and the world will be ready to follow if. 

From William E. Griffis, D. D., Author of ‘‘ Brave Little Holland,’’ etc. 

I am earnestly hoping that the arbitration treaty be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain will during 
this year become an accomplished fact with the force of 
the law. Surely, by this time, the statesmanship of the 
two nations using the same language and holding to the 
same general view of justice, righteousness, and the 
brotherhood of nations ought to be able to settle any 
technical obstacles in the way. The experiences since 
1897 have served but to emphasize the inherent unity 
of the two great English-speaking nations. 

From Josiah Strong, D.D., President American Institute of Social 

Service. 

in a second effort to secure a treaty of arbitration be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States, it will be 
encouraging to know that the Senate, in refusing to ratify 
the former treaty, misrepresented public sentiment in 
America. 

When the treaty was before the Senate and in danger 
of being amended to death, it fell to me to prepare a 
memorial to that body in behalf of the National Arbitra- 
tion Committee. 

I addressed all of the governors, the members of the 
Supreme Courts of all the States, and the members of 
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the United States Courts, the presidents of one hundred 
leading universities and colleges, the bishops of all 
churches having bishops, the most eminent clergymen, 
journalists, lawyers, publicists, students of international 
law, and captains of industry, in short the foremost citi- 
zens of the nation — the men who make public sentiment. 
The question asked was, “ May we quote you as standing 
with the National Committee of Arbitration in favor of 
the ratification of the treaty without amendment?” 

A thousand and two replies were received. Of this 
number nine hundred and thirty-two, or nearly ninety- 
three per cent., expressed their preference for the treaty 
unamended. Most of the remainder were strongly in 
favor of the treaty, but for various reasons declined to 
be quoted. Only twelve expressed themselves as op- 
posed to the treaty. 

Rarely in our history have all sections, all parties and 
all religions been so unitedly in favor of one policy. 

The same reasons for such a treaty exist now as then. 


From David James Burrell, D. D., of the Dutch Reformed Church, 
New York. 


It is greatly to be desired that England and America 
should clasp hands in the interest of universal peace. It 
is not necessary to base this proposition upon any such 
false and fallacious statements as that both nations are of 
common blood or founded on identical principles, The 
main current in the arteries of our heterogeneous common- 
wealth is not English; and our fundamental thesis of 
human equality is in direct contravention of the English 
philosophy of jus divinwm and the titled orders. More- 
over, while both people are Protestant, they are distinctly 
and irreconcilably at odds in their respective views of 
the mutual relations of Church and State. But we both 
belong to the sisterhood of Anglo-Saxon nations and 
speak dialects of the same Anglo-Saxon tongue. We 
are, moreover, the two strongest governments on earth 
and, as such, would form an irresistible combination. 
The end aimed at would be a foregone conclusion if 
England and America, leading the way, were to induce 
the other Germanic and correlated nations to unite with 
them. The only question is whether a dual alliance 
would be better, at the outset, than a federation of all 
nations of kindred blood and language. Why should 
we not have the support of Germany and Holland, so 
closely bound to us not only by the cousinship of Anglo- 
Saxon blood, but by their céoperation in the historic 
campaigns of civil and ecclesiastical freedom? The 
mere suggestion of such an alliance is fraught with glori- 
ous dreams and prophecies of peace on earth and good 
will among men. 


Philippine Independence Committee. 


Charles F. Adams, Massachusetts. 
Dr. Felix Adler, New York. 
James M. Allen, California. 

W. H. Baldwin, Jr., New York. 
Gen. R. Brinkerhoff, Ohio. 

Geo. Burnham, Jr., Pennsylvania. 
Andrew Carnegie, New York. 
President Geo. C. Chase, Maine. 
R. Fulton Cutting, New York. 
President Charles W. Eliot, Massachusetts. 
Philip C. Garrett, Pennsylvania. 


} 
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Judge Geo. Gray, Delaware. 

President G. Stanley Hall, Massachusetts. 
Chancellor Walter B. Hill, Georgia. 

W. D. Howells, New York. 

Rev. W. R. Huntington, New York. 
President Wm. DeW. Hyde, Maine. 
Prof. Wm. James, Massachusetts. 
President Henry Churchill King, Ohio. 
Prof. J. Lawrence Laughlin, Illinois. 
Charles F. Lummis, California. 

Hon. Samuel W. McCall, Massachusetts. 
Wayne MacVeagh, Washington, D. C. 
Bishop W. N. MeV ickar, Rhode Island. 
Rev. C. H. Parkhurst, New York. 

Gen. Wm. J. Palmer, Colorado. 

George Foster Peabody, New York. 
Bliss Perry, Massachusetts. 

Bishop Henry C. Potter, New York. 
Hon. U. M. Rose, Arkansas. 

President J. G. Schurman, New Tok 
Prof. Edwin R. A. Seligman, New York. 
President Isaac Sharpless, Pennsylvania. 
Hon. Hoke Smith, Georgia. 

Judge Rufus B. Smith, Ohio. 

Bishop J. L. Spalding, Illinois. 

Prof. W. G. Sumner, Connecticut. 
Robert Ellis Thompson, Pennsylvania. 
Prof. Henry Van Dyke, New Jersey. 
Horace White, New York. 


We, the undersigned, members of all political parties, 
join with the above-named ‘Committee in urging upon 
the approaching National Conventions the adoption of 
resolutions pledging to the people of the Philippine 
Islands their ultimate national independence upon terms 


similar to those offered to Cuba. 
NAME, ADDRESS. OCCUPATION. 

xeo. F. Edmunds, Philadelphia, Pa. 

J. Cardinal Gibbons, Baltimore, Md. 


Richard Watson Gilder, New York, Editor. 
Judson Harmon, Cincinnati, O., Lawyer. 
F. D. Huntington, Syracuse, N. Y., Minister or Bishop. 


W. H. H. Miller, Indianapolis, Ind., Lawyer. 
Charles Eliot Norton, Cambridge, Mass., Professor. 
Robert C. Ogden, New York, Merchant. 
Francis Lynde Stetson, New York, Lawyer. 

Please sign, and return to E. W. ORDWAY, 150 
Nassau Street, New York City. (Only voters sign.) 
New Books. 

Tue Srory or THE Lopez Famity. Boston: James 
H. West Company. Cloth, gilt top, hand-cut edges, 
217 pages, ten full-page portraits and_ illustrations. 

Price, $1.00. 


If one had never before felt the wrong and utter 
injustice of the course of our government toward the 
Philippine Islands, the reading of this “Story” would 
make it all clear to him. The book presents a series of 
family letters, called forth by reason of one of the most 
conspicuous of the acts of injustice, the imprisonment of 
the Lopez brothers. The letters make no claim to liter- 
ary merit, having been written in the privacy and 
familiarity of family correspondence. But one would 


have to go through a good deal of epistolary literature 
before finding anything so perfect in their way as these 
spontaneous messages between the different members of 
a family who had been robbed of their property, reduced 
to great suffering, and scattered from one another by 
reason of the mercilessness of a wicked war of aggres- 
sion, Such a family as these letters reveal— and there 
were many such in the islands— would adorn any 
country, — so patriotic, so cultivated, so wise and pru- 
dent, so incorruptible, so heroic in endurance. The 
letters give us a picture of family life in the Philippines, 
and an insight into Filipino life and character, entirely 
new to the Western world. The letter of Sixto Lopez 
to his brother Mariano, given on pages 64, 65 and 66, in 
which he declares the impossibility of his sacrificing 
principle even to obtain the release of his brothers from 
prison, is unsurpassed in the loftiness of spirit, the 
devotion to right, and the deep sense of justice which it 
reveals. A people which has produced such families as 


‘this story portrays ought never to have been reduced to 


political vassalage; it “of right ought to be free and 
independent,” according to its own wish. It will be 
free and independent again, when justice wakes. 


Tue Travets or Jonn Wrvytanp. The Equitable 
Publishing Company, 317 West Fourth Street, Allen- 
town, Pa. 236 pages. Price, 50 cents. 


This story, or allegory, or whatever one please to call 
it, published anonymously, puzzles us a good deal. So 
far as we can make out, John Wryland, the hero, who 
journeys to Thibet, founds a kingdom on the Island of 
Palti, in the middle of a lake in the top of the mountains, 
and has a war with the Ne-ar-Bians, seems to represent 
“collective civilization” going forth with sword in hand 
and colossal pride of virtue in heart to civilize the back- 
ward peoples by taking away all their racial and national 
rights and reducing them to the ignominious task of 
carrying on their helpless backs the “white man’s 
burden.” 


Auxiliaries of the American Peace Society. 


Tue CuHicaGo PEACE SOCIETY, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Il. 
H. W. Thomas, D. D., President. 
Mrs. E. A. W. Hoswell, Secretary. 


THE MINNESOTA PEACE SOCIETY, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
R. J. Mendenhall, President. 
Miss A. B. Albertson, Secretary. 


THE KANSAS STATE PEACE SOCIETY, 
Wichita, Kansas. 
George W. Hoss, LL. D., President. 
J, M. Naylor, Secretary. 


Form of Bequest. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the American Peace 
Society, Boston, a corporation established under the laws 
of the State of Massachusetts, the sum of ——— dollars 
to be employed by the Directors of said Society for the 
promotion of the cause of peace. 


| | 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the ‘‘ AMERI- 
CAN PEACE SOCIETY.” 

Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that 
all war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its 
object to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, 
to show its baleful influence on all the great interests of man- 
kind, and to devise means for insuring universal and perman- 
ent peace. 

Art. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous 
of promoting peace on earth and goodwill towards men may 
become members of this Society. 

Art. IV. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be 
a member of this Society. 

ArT. V. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall 
constitute any person a Life-member. 

Art. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, 
the officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to 
the funds of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who 
preaches once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a 
collection in behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privi- 
leges of regular members. 

ArT. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the 
year to one-half the amount of their contributions in the publi- 
cations of the Society. 

Art. VIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer,-an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members 
of the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Offi- 
cers shall hold their offices until their successors are appointed, 
and the Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies 
in any office of the Society. There shall be an Executive 
Committee of seven, consisting of the President, Secretary 
and five Directors to be chosen by the Board, which Com- 
mittee shall, subject to the Board of Directors, have the entire 
control of the executive and financial affairs of the Society. 
Meetings of the Board of Directors or the Executive Com- 
mittee may be called by the President, the Secretary, or two 
members of such body. The Society or the Board of Direc- 
tors may invite persons of well-known legal ability to act as 
Honorary Counsel. 

Art. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at such 
time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to re- 
ceive their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, 
and transact such other business as may come before them. 

Art. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the Constitution may in other respects be altered, on 
recommendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten 
members of the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the 
members present at any regular meeting. 


Publications of the American Peace Society, 


A Regular International Advisory Congress. — By Benjamin 
F. Trueblood, LL.D. A paper read before the Twenty- 
first Conference of the International Law Association, 
Antwerp, Belgium, September 30, 1903. Price 5 cts. each, 
or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 


War Unnecessary and Unchristian.—By AugustineJones, LL, 
B. New edition, 20 pages. 5 cts. each, $2.00 per hundred, 


Dymond’s Essay on War. — With an introduction by John 
Bright. Sent free on receipt of 5 cts. for postage. 


Nationalism and Internationalism, or Mankind One Body.— 
By George Dana Boardman, D.D., LL.D. New edition. 
Price 5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

The Hague Court in the Pious Fund Arbitration. — Address 
of Hon. William L. Penfield, Solicitor of the State Depart- 
ment, at the Mohonk Arbitration Conference, May 28, 1903. 

The Historic Development of the Peace Idea.— By Benjamin 
F. Trueblood, LL. D. 32 pages. Price 5 cts. each. $2.50 
per hundred. 


War from the Christian Point of View.— By Ernest How- 
ard Crosby. Address at the Episcopal Church Congress at 
Providence, R.I., November, 1900. 12 pages. $1.50 per 
hundred, prepaid. 

The Coming Reform— A Woman’s Word. — By Mary Eliza- 
beth Blake. New edition, 12 pages. $1.50 per hundred. 

The Nation’s Responsibility for Peace.—By Benjamin F. True- 
blood, LL.D. Price 5 cts., or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

The Mexican International American Conference and Arbi- 
tration.-- By Hon. William I. Buchanan. Address de- 
livered before the American Peace Society, Boston, April 
15, 1902. 23 pages. Price 5 cts., prepaid. 

The Absurdities of Militarism.— By Ernest Howard Crosby. 
Address delivered at the Commemoration meeting held in 
Tremont Temple, Boston, January 16, 1901. 12 pages. 
Price $1.50 per hundred. 

An Essay toward the Present and Future Peace of Europe.— 
By William Penn. First published in 1693. 24 pages, 
with cover. Price 6 cts., or $3.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

A Permanent Tribunal of Arbitration. — By Edward Everett 
Hale, D.D. Price 5 cts. each; $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

Text of the Hague Convention for the Pacific Settlement 
of International Disputes.— Price 5 cts. each. 

Perpetual Peace. — By Immanuel Kant. Translated by Ben- 
jamin F. Trueblood. 53 pages. Price 20 cents, postpaid. 

The Arbitrations of the United States. — By Professor John 
Bassett Moore. 32 pages. 5centseach. $2.50 per hundred. 

The War System; Its History, Tendency, and Character, in 
the Light of Civilization and Religion. — By Rev. Reuen 
Thomas, D.D. New edition. Price 10 cts., prepaid. 

The Boys’ Brigade; Its Character and Tendencies. — By 
Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. New edition. 8 pages. 
Price 75 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Topies for Essays and Discussions in Schools, Colleges, and 
Debating Societies, with a list of reference books. Sent 
on receipt of two cents for postage. 

Report ef the Chicago Peace Congress of 1893.— Price 
postpaid, cloth 75 cts.; paper, 50 cents. 

Report of the American Friends’ Peace Conference. — Held 
at Philadelphia in December, 1901. Contains all the 
papers read. Price 15 cts. postpaid. 

The Christian Attitude Toward War in the Light of Re- 
cent History.— By Alexander Mackennal, D.D. Address 
delivered at the International Congregational Council, Bos- 
ton, September 22, 1899. Price $1.50 per hundred, prepaid. 

International Arbitration; Its Present Status and Prospects. 
—By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. New edition. 19 
pages. Price 5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

Military Drill in Schools. — By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL.D. 
8 pages. Price 2 cts., or $1.25 per hundred, postpaid. 

The Old Testament on War. — By George Gillett. 24 pages. 
5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

The Growth of European Militarism.—Price 20 cents per 
hundred, prepaid. 

William Penn’s Holy Experiment in Civil Government. — 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 24 pages with cover. 
5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, carriage paid. 

History of the Seventy-five Years’ Work of the American 

Peace Society. — 16 Pages. Two copies for 5 cts. 

A Battle, as it appeared to an Eye-witness. — By Rev. R. B. 
Howard. Letter Leaflet No. 1. Price, postpaid, 20 cts. 
per hundred. 

The Cherry Festival of Naumburg. — Letter Leaflet No. 4. 
Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Woman and War. — By Ernest Howard Crosby. Letter Leaf- 
let No. 6. Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Coals of Fire.—By Willis R. Hotchkiss, of the Friends’ 
African Industrial Mission. Letter Leaflet No. 7. Price 
30 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Washington’s Anti-militarism.— Letter Leaflet No. 84. 4 
pages. Price 35 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 
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| Mounted for presentation pur- 
poses, $1.00 extra. 


Grand Special Offer. } 


You may try the pen a week ; if § ( 
# you do not find it as represented, g 
fully as fine a value as you can se-§ 
cure for three times the price in 
any other make, if not entirely 
satisfactory in every respect. re- 
turn it pom i will send you $1 10 
for it, the extra 10 cts. is for your] 
trouble in writing us, and to show fm 
our confidence in the Laughlin} 
Pen. \ 
Illustration on left is full size of J 
Ladies’ style; on right Gentle-@ 
men’s style. 


Lay this Advocate down| 5 
and write NOW. | 


Safety Pocket Pen Holder sent ff 
free of charge with each Pen. 


ADDRESS 


Laughlin Mfg.Co. 


Griswold St., 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 


| 

ADDRESS 

™=The Angel of Peace, 

WE WILL SEND ane Advocate of Peace 
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(By registered mail 8 cents extra.) 
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